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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS; 


The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. | 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who | 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcuxar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLe ComMuNISM 
or Complex MAarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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THE LOWEST PLACE. 
BY HARRIE! Mc EWEN KIMBALL. 
Not that I may be chiefest, Lord, 
But that I may obey 


More closely Thy most sweet commands, 
Teach me to serve, I pray. 


Not that I may be honored more 
Who am indeed tle least, 

I would the lowest place like one 
Grace-bidden to the feast. 


But that Thy smile, my blessed Lord, 
Might reach that lowest place, 
And show me, though the last and least, 
The fulness of that grace. 
[Christian Union. 


GOD IN ALL THINGS. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
HEN we speak of special providences, 
let us see that we get the right mean- 
ing of that word sfecia/. It should not mean 
that God’s management of things around us is 
peculiar, or that he affects and arranges affairs 
here and there ina special way, while other 
things are regarded as under the control of 
material laws. We discover God’s providences 
in a way that is special to us, because we are 
able to read them only in that special way. 
We see the hand of God in certain events, and 
our recognition of those events requires faith. 
We may properly call them special providen- 
ces, because they are recognized by us in a 
special way, different from other events that 
we do not understand. But I suppose the 
truth is, not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out his care and all the hairs of our head are 
numbered; and so, whether we understand 
things or not, God’s providence is over and 
around us always and everywhere. In that 
sense it is not special, but general and uni- 
versal. 
If we believe in this general principle that 
nothing happens without God’s intention, this 
faith, whether we understand things or not, 
will make us feel respectful toward whatever 
occurs. If you watch your experience, proba- 
bly you will find that you are thankful for some 
things that happen to you, and perhaps a little 
cross about other things. I think you will find 
that to be a wrong way of receiving events. 
Paul says,“‘In every thing give thanks.” ‘The 
next time any thing happens that tempts you 
to feel cross, why not bethink yourself of this 
principle, and ask whether it is not God that 
is approaching you behind the disagreeable 
event ; and if it is, be respectful, whether you 
understand or not. If it is God that is ap- 
proaching you, be sure it is for some good, and 
that you had better yield him your attention 
and not quarrel with him. 
I think if we had faith enough we should 
meet all events that come to us as we would 
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meet God, respectfully, cheerfully and thank- 
fully, instead of feeling cross, and thinking we 
are hardly dealt with. If it is true, that God 
arranges all things, then it is perfectly certain 
that there is a sense in which all things are 
good ; and there is a sense in which we ought 
to be thankful for all things and meet them 
with cheerfulness and respect. 

The particular fault that | am criticising 
exists, I should say, in all cases where persons 
allow themselves to get cross and are worried 
and fretted by things that happen to them. 
There may be a place for resistance and severe 
criticism in dealing with persons. “There may 
be, under certain circumstances, cause for stren- 
uous contention with events around us. God’s 
inspiration may set us to work in a certain di- 
rection, and then his providence may present 
persons and things in opposition to us, that re- 
quire to be resisted with contention and sever- 
ity. Even here his inspiration and providence 
are not inconsistent. If he brings to us a per- 
son that is in a bad state and needs criticism, 
and on the other side gives us an inspiration 
to criticise sharply, then the inspiration and 
providence match each other. But this isa 
very different thing from being cross. The 
trouble is, when a person approaches us in a 
bad, provoking spirit, instead of our having 
wisdom to deal with the case as God does, we 
are tempted to feel cross and think ourselves 
hardly used, and so grumble. 

For my part I am going to take all things as 
coming from God, and feel respectful toward 
them, let them come in what shape they may. 
“ Though he slay me, yet will [ trust in him.” 


THE LOGIC OF CRITICISM. 


HEN inquirers are informed that we 

rely upon “ mutual criticism” as one 
of the principal means of internal government, 
it is probable that they get but a very imperfect 
idea of what this mutual criticism really is. 
They no doubt think it a very singular in- 
strument for effecting so important a result. 
We can imagine them saying to themselves : 
“Criticism / If that will make people harmoni- 
ous, what a beautiful, orderly state of society 
we outsiders ought to have! Why our atmos- 
phere is as full of criticism as a summer eve- 
ning of insects, and unhappily much of it is 
of the stinging, biting, kind, which one in- 
stinctively endeavors to flee from. I would 
as soon think of making my bed in a room 
full of wasps and mosquitoes as to live in a 
free-criticism society.” In substance such 
remarks as the above are sometimes made by 
people who visit us. 


It does not surprise us that criticism is not 
received with enthusiasm on its first presenta- 
tion, for we ourselves did not altogether un- 
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derstand it or enjoy it at first. Like children 
learning to be washed, we submitted with as 
good a grace as we could; but when the or- 
dinance was followed by a new sense of 
interior cleanliness, justification, and peace 
with God and man, then we began to be 
enthusiastic about criticism, Criticism is in 
fact a washing applied to the inner man. 


Ah, me! At this phrase “ interior cleanli- 
ness’ what a prospect arises before us of 
hopes realized, a world redeemed, the Mill- 
ennium a reality! How beautiful is purity! 
How we love it! How we long to stand 
before the “ throne clothed in white!” A pure 
heart—how priceless! Is it possible to 


** Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?”’ 


How many hearts respond to this secret 
inquiry! Here is a passion in poor human 
nature which, like the rock at the foot of the 
mountain, shows its divine origin, and the 
hight from which it has fallen. 


It is related that God said of David, “I 
have found a man after mine own heart.” 
In the light of this remark David’s charac- 
ter has a peculiar interest. His history 
reveals him a man of strong passions. He 
was mighty in war, strong in friendship and 
a great lover of women ; but his deep, central 
passion was love of righteousness and internal 
purity. “Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
Behold thou desirest truth in the inward parts. 
Purge me with hyssop and [I shall be clean, 
wash me and [ shall be whiter than snow. 
Create in me a clean heart, O, God, renew a 
right spirit within me.” 

Love of interior purity is a passion as dis- 
tinct as the love of food, but it has so long 
been trodden under foot, and buried under 
the condemnation of the devil that its existence 
is made of no account. Love of interior 
cleanliness, purity, righteousness, is really ‘the 
deep, central, king-passion, and we have 
learned to rely upon it as the citadel that gov- 
erns the whole man. Men are governed by the 
passions and affections of the heart, not by 
the thoughts of the head, and if, as we believe, 
criticism is an ordinance which tends to de- 
velope and strengthen the central passion— 
love of the truth—those who honestly consider 
the matter will see that mutual criticism is one 
of the most potent means of government. 

E. H. H. 


PROVIDENCES. 





DELIGHT to look back at the provi- 

dences of my past life and note how time 
after time God has arranged circumstances in 
a way tomake them work for my good. Of 
the many pleasant providences that I thus 
remember, there is one that my mind often 
dwells on till my heart is filled with re- 
joicing, praise and thanksgiving; that is, the 
state of mind I was in when I first became ac- 
quainted with the truth about Salvation from 
Sin. 

[ had associated a good deal with religious 
peopie ; I liked their society and liked to hear 
them tell their experiences. How often I 
wished I had something to tell! I had a class 
in a Sabbath-school, and while endeavoring to 








explain the words of Christ to the little ones 
in order to make it clear to them that Christ 
died for them and that they must pray to him 
as their Savior I often cried out in my own 
heart in bitterness of soul: “I know noth- 
ing of what I am trying to teach these chil- 
dren.” 


I recollect having some talk with the Sab- 
bath-school superintendent. I told him that I 
was not a member of any church—not even a 
professor of religion—and | felt condemned for 
trying to teach the way of salvation to others 
when I was not saved myself. ‘“O,” said he, 
“such scruples as these are to me a sign that 
you are a Christian. You like to go to church ; 
you like people that are religious ; you like to 
read the Bible ; ” etc. 


But this did not satisfy me. I felt that in the 
sight of God I was a sinner, and | feared | 
should die and go to hell. Often when I was 
out of health | would lie awake at night in an 
agony of spirit, fearing to go to sleep lest I 
should awake in the other world, a companion 
of lost spirits—my destiny fixed for all eternity. 
The words, “ Lost, lost, lost,” often rung in my 
ears. Once my mother came into my room 
after I had retired for the night and inquired 
into my symptoms and if | suffered any acute 
pain. After she left the room I sobbed out, 
“The pains of hell are worse than my 
disease.” 

While in this frame of mind, a good provi- 
dence so arranged my circumstances that I 
should be thrown into the company of some 
earnest souls who had not only found salvation 
themselves, but knew how to point out the way 
to others. They told me that Christ came in- 
to the world to save sinners and that he had ac- 
complished his mission ; that I must de/eve this 
and believe he had saved me. “Christ has come 
into all hearts,” said they. “Confess him in you 
a perfect Savior, and his life and light will well 
up in your heart and fill you with peace and 
happiness. Make a full surrender of your 
whole being to God and believe that Christ 
died for you and has saved you from sin and 
condemnation.” They gave me Mr. Noyes’s 
article on Salvation from Sin to read. 

I need not describe here the conflict, and 
what seemed to me the life-and-death struggle 
which took place in my heart ; how the tenipter 
labored to direct my mind from the truth and to 
keep me from believing the plain words of 
divine revelation, “ Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus for he shall save his people from their 
sins ;” how I opened my Bible and read: “He 
that confesseth me before men, him will I con- 
fess before my Father and his holy angels:” 
and how at last, strength and faith were given 
me to confess Christ in me a Savior from all 
sin—and the ineffable gladness and rest that im- 
mediately filled my soul. It is sufficient to say 
that whenever I turn my mind’s eye toward 
that time i am impressed with the fact that 
God planned it so that I should have the truth 
presented to me at just the time when I was 
under condemnation for sin and striving to do 
right in my own strength. I was hungry and 
thirsting after righteousness and the blessing 
promised to such was not withheld. 

T. M.S. 





From the Independent. 


REVIVAL MEMORIES. 


BY PRES. CHARLES G. FINNEY. 

Some time since I briefly noticed in the /rdepen- 
dent a revival that occurred in Antwerp, Jefferson 
County, N. Y. During that revival it was reported 
that some “roughs”’ in Governeur, a town twelve 
miles north of Antwerp, threatenéd to come down 
and break up our meetings. I thought no more of 
the report; and when I concluded my labors in 
Antwerp I went to Brownville, to the west of Ant- 
werp some thirty or forty miles. I had never been 
in Governeur, and knew nothing of the state of so- 
ciety there, except what I inferred from the report 
just mentioned, and the report had passed com- 
pletely out of my mind. I had not, to my recollec- 
tion, so much as thought of Governeur since I left 
Antwerp, until about mid-winter, while at Brown- 
ville. One day, while engaged in secret prayer, the 
Spirit of God made it plain to me that I must go 
to Governeur and preach the Gospel. It took me 
by surprise, as I had not mentioned or so much as 
thought of Governeur while engaged in prayer. 
But the Divine showing was clear .and irresistible. 
I must go to Governeur. Nothing was said or re- 
vealed in regard to the time when I was to go. 
Soon after this I was introduced to a member of 
the Congregational church of Governeur, who was 
at Brownville on business. I told him that the 
Lord had bidden me to go to Governeur to preach 
the Gospel, and inquired as to the state of religion 
there. He appeared incredulous and confused ; 
but from him I learned that there were two church- 
es (a Baptist and a Congregational, or it may have 
been a Presbyterian church) there, and that the lat- 
ter church had no pastor, that the state of society 
was highly irreligious, and that the churches were 
asleep. I thought no more upon this subject for 
some months. I had left Brownville, and was com- 
mencing labors in the neighborhood of Le Roy- 
ville, when, of a sudden, the Lord bade me, in a 
very urgent manner, to go to Governeur, as I un- 
derstood, immediately. I had two or three ap- 
pointments to fulfill in the place where I then was ; 
and, as Rev. Daniel Nash had just joined me, I 
requested him to go to Governeur, survey the 
ground, leave an appointment for me to preach 
there, and come back and report. He went; and 
returned, saying that he found some conviction on 
the minds of some professors of religion, but, on 
the whole, the state of religion was very discour- 
aging. At my request, he returned immediately to 
Governeur, to attend a meeting of the church to 
prepare for my coming. Two or three days Jater I 
followed him, and arrived in the village an entire 
stranger, just as the meeting was about to be dis- 
missed. I rode directly to the church, and entered 
just as Brother Nash had risen to dismiss the 
meeting. He saw me come in, and paused. I 
went directly to him ; and he took me right in his 
arms, and then turned and introduced me to the 
church. I preached that evening. The house was 
full, and the Spirit and power of God were present. 
The next morning I found the village excited. 1 
sallied forth to converse with whomsoever I should 
meet. In passing a tailor-shop, I observed a num- 
ber of persons within, and heard them conversing 
about the sermon of the night before. I stepped 
in, and found myself in the midst of a company of 
Universalists, headed by a Dr. Spencer, a hotel- 
keeper of the village. I proposed to discuss the 
question of Universalism with the Doctor; and 
after settling the preliminaries, the discussion com- 
menced. The Doctor’s friends rallied around him, 
and evidently anticipated a triumph. They soon 
saw their mistake, and went out, one by one, leav- 
ing their leader to get out of the difficulty as best 
he could. I followed him up till he subsided. His 
wife was a member of the church. Before night | 
learned that he went home so much agitated that 
his wife inquired what was the matter. _ He at first 
made no reply ; but she said, ‘ Doctor, have you 
not seen Mr. Finney?” He burst into tears and 
replied: ‘“ Yes, and he has turned my weapons up- 
on my own head.” He soon after obtained a hope 
in Christ. God was perfectly faithful in fulfilling 
the promise to pour out his Spirit, as he had as- 
sured me that he would. A revival commenced 
immediately, and went forward with great power. 
We held meetings, either for preaching or prayer 
or inquiry, nearly every day. Prominent in the 
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village was a gentleman merchant, by the name of 
Hervey D. Smith. He was a gentleman of much 
more than ordinary culture. He was living with a 
second wife, who was the daughter of an Old 
School Presbyterian minister. His first wife also 
was a daughter of a minister of the same school. 
His father-in-law, together with his other Christian 
friends, had taken the utmost pains to win him to 
Christianity ; but it had resulted in confirmed De- 
ism. He was a reader, and familiar with such 
Christian literature as was found in the libraries of 
his fathers-in-law. He was an amiable gentleman, 
a good husband, and a good influential citizen. 
His wife was a lady of uncommon culture and re- 
finement and exceedingly anxious to have her hus- 
band converted to Christ. I had been there but a 
few days when she called on me, requesting me to 
see her husband, informing me who and what he 
was. I appointed an hour to see him. When I 
called, he at first declined to see me, saying it 
would do no good ; that he had spent time enough 
in conversing with ministers upon the subject—he 
was familiar with all the arguments in favor of 
Christianity, and was unwilling to give any more 
time to the consideration of the question. But, as 
his wife entreated with tears, he consented. * * 
* * * [After a long controversial talk] he 
began to be subdued, and said mildly: ‘“ Please to 
tell me, then, what you do believe.” I shall not 
soon forget the look and tone with which he said 
this, as he drew his chair close up in front of me. 
* * * * When I explained the nature and ne- 
cessity of the atonement, and that it was made for 
all mankind, that salvation was free to all, it com- 
pletely overcame him. The blood rose to his face, 
which became scarlet red; and, covering his face 
with his hands, he burst into a flood of tears and 
broke completely down. While he wept profusely 
and held his face down almost between his knees, 
I rose and abruptly left the room. Shortly after 
the bell tolled for a church prayer-meeting. I had 
hardly commenced the meeting when Mr. Smith 
and his wife came in. The people looked with 
surprise to see Mr. Smith in a prayer-meeting. I 
took up most of the time in remarks intended to 
enlighten him, and held up Jesus. He looked at 
me with an intensity which seemed to say: “It is 
all new to me.” Before the meeting closed his 
face was allina glow. As his wife informed me, 
he had been particularly bitter against the doctrine 
of endless punishment, as being supremely unjust. 
In walking home from the meeting, he said to his 
wife: “*What has become of ali my infidelity? It 
is all gone! All my arguments in support of it 
now seem to me to be of no weight. I wonder 
that I ever could have rested in them. I have en- 
tirely misunderstood the government of God. I 
appear to myself like a man who has been called to 
pass judgment upon some magnificent temple or 
piece of architecture, who as soon as he came in 
view of one corner of it turned away and con- 
demned the whole of it with disgust. I have done 
God the greatest injustice, and if ever a man de- 
served eternal damnation I am that man.” He 
immediately came squarely out for Christ. entered 
into the work of revival with all his heart, and soon 
after united with the church. 


|Mr. Finney afterward gives the following ac- 
count of the progress of the same revival : ] 


Father Nash (as he was called) was still with me, 
and we saw that nothing but strong faith could ride 
out the storm of opposition. Emboldened by the 
state of things, a band of young men in the place 
bound themselves together in a pledge not to be 
converted. Understanding, as we did, that there 
was no help for this state of things but by a di- 
rect appeal to God, and seeing that the faith of the 
church was unequal to the emergency, Father Nash 
and I retired to a grove at some distance from the 
village, and there gave ourselves up to mighty wrest- 
ling in prayer with God for the continuance of the 
work. Father Nash had become one of the might- 
lest men in prayer that I then had known. The 
Holy Spirit gave us hold of the promise ‘“ Where 
any two of you shall agree,” etc. We wrestled for 
some hours, until we prevailed, and came from our 
place of prayer with the assurance that the work 
would go on, and that no opposition should prevail 
against it. The meetings had not fallen off in num- 
bers during the suspension of conversions, but were 
still crowded and intensely solemn. I did the 
preaching, and Father Nash gave himself wholly 
to prayer and personal conversation. The next 
Sabath after this triumph in prayer I had, as usual, 
preached morning and afternoon; and at five 
o'clock we had a general prayer-meeting in the 
church. The young men who had banded together 
to resist the revival were among the most influen- 
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tial in the place ; and, joining their influence to 
that of opposing professors of religion, had arrest- 
ed the work of conversion. The house was full, 
and we observed that numbers of those young men 
were present. The meeting was awfully solemn, 
and toward the close Father Nash rose and madea 
short address. From the first he spoke like a man 
inspired, and made a profound impression. After 
addressing the congregation in general for a short 
time, he turned and addressed those young men in 
a very pointed manner. He told them what they 
were doing, and with the utmost solemnity besought 
them to anodes their position. He denounced the 
wickedness of their conduct in unsparing language, 
and assured them that, “though the wicked join 
hand in hand, they shall not go unpunished.” He 
went on in a strain of alternate indignation and 
compassion, till he wound up by saying: * Now, 
young men, mark what I say. In less than one 
week the Lord will break your ranks. He’ll either 
convert some of you or send you to Hell in less 
than one week, as sure as the Lord is my God.” 
With the last word he brought his hand down with full 
strength upon the top of the pew by which he stood. 
The words and blow together had well nigh caused 
an explosion in the congregation. It was as much 
as their nerves could bear. He seemed to speak 
with the authority of an inspiration from God ; 
and never in my life, I think, have I seen a more 
profound impression produced by any sentence ut- 
tered by human lips. The shock was electrical. 
The Holy Ghost was in it. Father Nash sat in- 
stantly down, bowed his head, and groaned aloud 
with pain. But he had committed himself, and in 
some sense the cause of God, by asserting that in 
less than one week some of those young men 
would either be converted or sent to Hell. 1 shud- 
dered, and feared that he had gone too far. I had 
not risen to the hight of his inspiration, and I 
thought he was imprudent. I thought of rising to 
modify what he had said; but I feared todoso. I 
let it pass, and immediately dismissed the meeting, 
as I had to preach again in the evening. I then 
expressed my fears to Father Nash; to which he 
smilingly replied, “‘ We shall see.” Early on the 
next Tuesday morning the leader of those young 
men called on me. He was overwhelmed with 
conviction ; and, after a few words of conversation 
and prayer, he broke thoroughly down, and made 
full confession of his awful guilt. He seemed 
completely subdued, and inquired with the deepest 
humility, what I advised him to do. I advised 
him to visit this whole circle of young men, con- 
fess to them, and beseech them to be reconciled to 
God. The Holy Ghost seemed to lay the burden 
of their souls upon him, and he went out from my 
presence borne down with the weight of his com- 
mission. Before the week closed, as nearly as I 
can remember, almost every one of those young 
men had hopefully submitted to God. 


HOME-TALK BY J. H. N. ON THE ABOVE. 

President Finney, in the preceding sketch of 
“Revival Memories,” does not hesitate at all to 
say that ‘‘ the Lord told him to go to Governeur ” and 
repeated the command “in a very urgent manner.” 
He does not mention it as a mere impression or 
instinct ; he says it was plain to him—* clear and 
irresistible”—so that he-felt free to declare at the 
time that “the Lord had bidden him to go to Gover- 
neur to preach the Gospel.’ It is probable that 
President Finney is now entirely out of that line 
of experience, and that the /ndependent, which 
approvingly publishes Mr. Finney’s “ Memories” 
under the heading “‘Our Pastoral Sketches,” might 
ignore the principles involved, and regard as fool- 
ish and fanatical such experience when related by 
a less distinguished man than Mr. Finney; but it 
is none the less important that such experience 
should be carefully studied, and that its value and 
bearing should be determined. 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that what 
the so-called Orthodox people term “ tanatics ” all 
over the world—the Spiritualists, the Shakers, 
Mormons, etc.—use language identical with that 
which Mr. Finney uses in describing old revival 
experiences. They are continually affirming that 
the Lord tells them to do thus and so. And this 
language, whether used by the Oberlin President 
or by a veritable fanatic, involves the idea of direct 
communication with the living God—that inspi- 
ration and manifestations of miraculous power are 
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as appropriate now as they were in old Bible 
times. No essential difference can be discovered 
between God’s telling Mr. Finney forty years ago 
to “go to Governeur to preach the Gospel” and 
his saying to Jonah, nearly three thousand years 
ago, “Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and 
cry against it.” I do not say that God did tell 
Mr. Finney to go to Governeur, nor that God really 
talks to the so-called fanatics as they pretend ; but 
I do say, that it will not answer for Mr. Finney to 
use such language, and for the /wdependent to pub- 
lish it as sound, edifying pastoral truth, and at the 
same time oppose the doctrine of present inspira- 
tion and present miracles. The only position the y 
can consistently take is, that it is possible that 
everybody, even the fanatics, may be inspired ; but 
as all are manifestly not inspired by the same spir- 
it, that the best we can do is to endeavor to discrim- 
inate between true and false inspiration. 


In the second place, it is obvious that the lan- 
guage of Mr. Finney involves the fundamental 
principle of Tkeocracy. If the Lord realiy told 
him to go to Governeur he would have been justi- 
fied in going there, though the Government of the 
State and of the United States forbade him; for 
he would have received orders from a power that 
is supreme and must be obeyed. In the particular 
case under consideration, the order was inoffensive ; 
Mr. Finney was simply bid to go to Governeur and 
preach the Gospel—acts not in opposition to any 
State or National laws; but if God had a right to 
give him a specific order he had a right to give 
him any number of orders and to keep him under 
orders—to make him a sort of consul or embassa- 
dor to this nation, with more authority than 
any representative of England, for instance, has 
in any foreign country. Once admit the possibility 
of a man’s receiving orders from God in the man- 
ner described by Pres. Finney, and you cannot say 
where it will end, for God may choose to interest 
himself and give orders concerning the arrange- 
ments of society, including even State and National 
Governments ; and this is what is meant by The- 
ocracy—the right of God to control the affairs of 
this world. 

Thus far we have simply discussed the matter 
abstractly: a personal view now occurs to me 
that may be worth mentioning. A powerful revi- 
val followed the labors of Mr. Finney and Father 
Nash ; but it is to be noted that one special object 
for whicn Mr. Finney was sent to Governeur 
was*to convert a man by the name of Hervey 
Smith. Now this man was connected with a 


‘family of Smiths who had removed thither not long 


previously from our village in Putney, Vt. Capt. 
Benjamin Smith, probably brother of the Hervey 
Smith that Mr. Finney speaks of, had been a mer- 
chant and leading man in Putney till about 1824. 
In fact, he built and lived in the house which, at 
his removal to Governeur, was purchased by my 
father and became the home of the Noyes family. 
He took with him to Governeur two nephews, 
Hervey and Henry Smith, who were known in Put- 
ney as rude fellows, and probably belonged to the 
band in Governeur who pledged themselves not to 
be converted, but afterward succumbed to Father 
Nash’s desperate attack. These two young men 
after their conversion returned to Putney on a 
visit, while the revival was still going on at Govern- 
eur. I have an impression that they said that God 
told them to come there. They brought with them 
ull the zeal of Mr. Finney and Father Nash and the 
audacious revival habits of those days. They 
would stop men anywhere in the streets to talk 
with them on religious subjects. They did not 
hesitate to ask strangers if they knew they “ were on 
the road to hell!” The sensation produced by them 
was very profound and lasting; a great revival 
followed; and although I was not converted by 
their direct efforts, I have always known that their 
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course and spirit had great influence upon me both 
directly and indirectly ; they were doubtless primary 
causes of my subsequent conversion. Those in- 
terested in tracing the connection of events might 
thus find a chain of special providences leading from 
the Governeur revival to the establishment of the 
Oneida Community. They might say the Lord 
sent Mr. Finney to Governeur for the special ob- 
ject of converting the Smith family ; and then sent 
Hervey and Henry Smith to Putney to assure 
my conversion; and then told me to come here 
and found the Oneida Community ; in which work, 
furthermore, I have had as co-laborers Daniel and 
Seymour Nash, sons of Father Nash of the “ Re- 
vival Memories,” for whom doubtless he con- 
stantly wrestled in prayer with the covenant-keep- 
ing God, and who have been as zealous for the 
progress of God’s cause in the world as the “ man 
of prayer” himself. In fact Daniel P. Nash, 
Father Nash’s first-born son and the true heir of his 
“mighty faith,’ was a leading man in the first 
colony that joined Mr. Burt at Oneida in Novem- 
ber, 1847, and commenced the Oneida Community 
some months before I joined it. He and I to- 
gether laid the cellar-wall of our old Mansion 
House. He lived and died here, and his brother 
and descendants are with us to this day. Truly 
Mr. Finney and Father Nash were fighting for 
a far-off endin those old battles at Governeur and 
all through Central New York. The O. C. found 
its home almost on the very spot where they com- 
menced their career. Vernon Center is only six 
miles east of us, and that is the place where the 
histories say the great Finney Revival commenced. 
Father Nash died at Verona, another village almost 
within sight of us. Pilgrims to the shrine of this 
devoted man, by stopping at the Community, may 
see his descendants of three generations, and may 
find among them guides that will take them to his 
grave. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


TirzaH C. MILLER, Eprror. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY, to, 1873.. 


The only person who ever undertook to morally 
annihilate the O. C. by refusing ‘‘on principle” to 
sell goods to its agents, was Mr. Wm. E Dodge, 
Jr., of the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., New 
York city. That firm is now accused of fraud on 
the revenue to the extent of a million dollars. 


It is noticeable that the ‘awful disclosures” of 
corruption that are going on in the political world, 
were preceded at no great distance of time by simi- 
lar disclosures in the religious denomination which 
has most control over the Government. The affairs 
of the Methodist Book Concern were troubling the 
public a year or two ago, much in the same way 
as the affairs of the Credit Mobilier are now. 


peting, neck and neck, in the newspaper world ; 
and most persons of the moral and religious class- 
es considered Greeley an angel and Bennett a 
devil. But somehow the ends of these two men, 
and what comes after them, do not indicate that 
Providence saw things exactly in that light. Gree- 
ley died in a mad-house, confessedly ruined by 
false ambition, leaving no son to take his place, 
and bequeathing a miserable lawsuit to his daugh- 
ters. Bennett died with comfortable dignity, leav- 
his paper in the full tide of prosperity, and a son at 
the head of it, who has just achieved a feat of 
world-wide fame and almost regal magnificence, 
in his successful expedition for the discovery and 





sons to be learned from the histories of these 
remarkable rivals are abstruse and not half in 
sight yet. 


SEX IN THE UNITED STATES. 


CCORDING to the census of 1870 there are 

428,759 more males than females in the United 
States. In our native population there is an ex- 
cess of 17,898 females. In the foreign population 
there is an excess of 446,657 males. In our white 
population there is an excess of 498,799 males. Of 
native whites there are 77,355 more males than fe- 
males. Of foreign whites there are 391,446 more 
males than females. In the colored population 
there is an excess of 93,483 females. Of the 58, 
680 Chinese, only 4,574 are females. In Alabama 
there are 19,516 more females than males. Arizo- 
na has 4,116 more males than females—a great 
disproportion considering its limited population ; 
every two men in three must either go without 
women, or enter into polyandry with the lucky 
third, or come East for a wife. This remark is still 
more applicable to some other Territories ; in 
Montana only about one man in five can have a 
wife. Arkansas has 12,051 more males than fe- 
males. California has an excess of 136,711 males. 
Colorado has an excess of 9,776 males. Connecti- 
cut has 6,914 more females than males. Dakota 
has males in excess 3,575. Delaware has only 241 
more males than females. The District of Colum- 
bia has 7,316 more females than males. Florida 
has 1,348 more males than females. Georgia has 
an excess of 26,199 males. Idaho has an excess 
of 9,369 males in a population of 14,999. In IIli- 
nois the males exceed the females by 93,183; in 
Indiana by 35,351; in-lowa by 57,814; in Kansas 
by 40,049; in Kentucky by 10,339; while in the 
comparatively old State of Louisiana there is an 
excess of 2,585 females. In Maine there are 709 
more females than males ; in Maryland 10,926; in 
Massachusetts 49,793. In Michigan there is an 
excess of 51,431 males; in Minnesota an excess of 
30,892 males. The females in Mississippi exceed 
the males by 1,080. Missouri has 71,399 more 
males than females. Montana has 3,824 females 
in a population of 20,595. There are 17,857 more 
males than females in Nebraska. There are 
22,267 males in Nevada who cannot find wives 
if they stay there; let a few of them go to New 
Hampshire where there is an excess of 7,020 
females ; and some to New Jersey where there is an 
excess of 6,752 females. New Mexico has 2,396 
more males than females; New York has an ex- 
cess of 56,301 females ; North Carolina an excess 
of 33,953 females ; while Ohio has an excess of 
9,840 males. Oregon has 15,339 males in excess 
of females. The State of Pennsylvania has 4,953 
more females than males, while the little old State 
of Rhode Island has 7,841. South Carolina has a 
surplus of 17,802 females; Tennessee, 11,826. 
Texas has a surplus of 28,535 males. In spite of 
its polygamy Utah still has 1,456 more males than 
females. How is that Dr. Newman and Judge 
McKeon? To make all fair out there, there ought 
to be a little polyandry or something. Vermont 
has a small excess of males, 891. ‘Virginia has a 
large excess of females, 31,047. Washington, 6,025 
more males than females; West Virginia, 3,672 ; 
Wisconsin, 35,102; while Wyoming has only 1,899 
females ina population of 9,118. It will be seen that 
the excess of males is in the new States and Ter- 
ritories, while the excess of females is in the old cen- 
ters of population, New York, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Virginia and North Carolina. Of the 428,759 
males who cannot in the natural course of things 
be expected to get wives, let us hope that they will 
all be the least worthy and capable, and that by 
this process of natural selection by which the fit- 
test survive and marry, the nation at large will 


relief of Livingstone in central Africa. The ‘les- | slowly improve. A. B 
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Thursday, Feb. 6.—This is the sixty-fourth day 
of good sleighing between O. C. and Willow Place. 
Although the snows have been frequent and heavy, 
the thaws have been timely; the last one saved us 
from the necessity of resorting to steam at the 
Willow Place works. 


—Mr. Hinds, the keeper of our herbarium, says 
it has now 1,068 species and varieties of plants— 
flowering and Cryptogamous. These are mostly 
northern plants found east of the Mississippi and 
described in Gray’s “Manual.” Two or three 
peculiarly southern orders are represented, and all of 
the northern ones save ten or a dozen, of the small- 
er orders. Altogether we scarcely have a third of 
the flowering plants which grow in the United 
States east of the Mississippi. The orders best 
represented are Violacex, Liliaceze, Orchidacee, 
and Filices. Of the fifty-six golden-rods growing 
east of the Mississippi, we have only twenty spe- 
cies and varieties. We should be glad to have 
them all. Mr. Charles Burt, who has been col- 
lecting trees and shrubs in Connecticut, during 
his studies at Yale, will soon add his speci- 
mens to our collection, making it much more 
complete in his department. A very considerable 
number of our specimens were sent us by a 
friendly botanist in Chicago. We hope soon to be 
in a condition to enlarge our herbarium by pleasant 
exchanges as well as by our own collections. Mr. 
H. says we already have duplicate specimens of 
about 300 species. 

—Some of our folks are afraid that our readers 
will think the description of an evening meeting, 
given in last week’s journal, isa specimen of the 
general character of our evening gatherings. Dear, 
dear! we wouldn’t scandalize our religious audi- 
ence for anything ; but can’t we secularize a little 
once in awhile as well as other folks? We thought 
we had said enough about our serious meetings to 
make it possible to give one of another character 
without shocking anybody very much. We believe 
in downright religion which changes character and 
enables the heart to fasten on God; but we don’t 
think it is necessary to sit with folded hands and 
give all our time to “goody”? talk. 


—Here is a little poem which has found its way 
to the copy-box. It treats of home sentiments. 
Let it go into the Journal: 

LITTLE THINGS. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Dropping here and there 
Like snow-flakes from above. 
Many a flake must fall 
Before the earth is white ; 
They are so very small, 
And lie so very light. 
So with deeds of kindness, 
One by.one they fall, 
Bringing many blessings, 
Lifting many a soul. 
Each kind word is mighty, 
However small it be, 
Making hearts grow lighter, 
Helping unity. 

L. B. S. 

—The following comes from the Villa: 

Scene, dining-room ; family at breakfast. Wait- 
er comes in bearing a new dish called German puffs. 
They are made of Indian meal, flour, eggs and 
milk stirred into a batter without shortening and 
baked in the gem-irons in a quick oven. 

L. (looking at the bright, golden cakes)—“ I sup- 
pose if you break one open you will find it full of 
holes.” 

S.—“ Yes ; but I am not aware that holes are an 
unhealthy diet.” 
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D.—* But then they are not particularly nutri- 
cious.” 

E.—“I suppose they are healthy because they 
are wholesome.” 

I—“ Nobody ought to object to holy food.” 

S—“True; but the whole sum of the holes 
would not amount to much.” 


—What employment have women in the Commu- 
nity aside from the common domestic routine? An 
impromptu census, taken this morning, gives the 
following answer : 

A woman superintends the spooling department 
in our silk works. Five women spend several 
hours each day in the family machine-shop, running 
lathes and learning the use of machinery. This is 
a new industry, and according to the testimony of 
H. H. S., a most fascinating one. She thinks she 
might have quite missed her vocation in life if she 
had not had this opportunity to become a machin- 
ist. One woman is teacher in the elementary school 
and three others instruct classes in music, writing 
and drawing. The CircuLARis edited by a woman. 
Another woman has charge of mailing the paper, 
keeps the subscription-book, and attends to the 
foreign correspondence connected with our publica- 
tions. From three to four women are employed 
as compositors in the printing-office. Phonographic 
reporting is done by women. Making paper boxes 
for our silk manufacturers is a new home industry 
lately started. This gives employment ‘to two 
women and several children. Still another home 
business is making trap-chains. It is carried on in 
a well warmed and lighted room in the basement. 
This isa business well adapted to women and 
children and promises to “draw” well. Two 
women are employed in ticketing and labeling silk- 
boxes. Two others have the entire business of 
putting up skein silk. They work in a pleas- 
ant west room in the same building (the Tontine), 
where are the printing-office and box-room. A 
number of women find pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment in skeining silk. This is chiefly done in 
the upper and lower sitting-rooms. The finan- 
cier and two book-keepers in the general business 
office are women, who take a large share of the 
duties and responsibilities connected with the ac- 
counts and money transactions of the Community. 


—The following sentences were written in re- 
ply to a correspondent who proposes to make the 
O. C. a visit in company with his wife, but does 
not quite agree with us in respect to marriage : 


“In your musings on marriage, have you ever 
thought that, with all the ‘happiness, cheer and 
inspiration that cluster around it,’ the homes which 
it creates are, at the best as ephemeral and uncer- 
tain as the life of man? Every one of them after 
a gay voyage of a few years, breaks in pieces and 
goes down! Perhaps the sorrows of the ship- 
wreck are proportioned to the pleasures of the 
voyage. We are trying to build homes that will 
be permanent centers of ‘happiness, cheer and 
inspiration.’ 

“Another thing: the homes that you are think- 
ing of in your musings on marriage are New 
England homes. They are or have been (I know 
by experience) in many cases, blessed schools of 
love and happiness. But what makes them so? 
Is it marriage? I doubt: or rather, I am sure that 
what made my father’s home a little semblance of 
heaven was religion. Are there any such homes 
as those of New England without New England 
religion? According to my observations, where- 
ever there was a really sweet home there was a 
devout mother. How do you know after all but 
that the homes of New England are beautiful be- 
cause they are little branches of the old New England 
church? I think we shall find that good religious 
experience is the center of good family experience. 
Let us praise religion then, instead of marriage : 








for the ‘happiness, cheer and inspiration’ that 
cluster about sweet homes, and let us trust that the 
revival spirit will carry forward religious experience 
till it will make such homes as there are in heaven, 
where there is no marriage.” 

WALLINGFORD. 

—C. S. Joslyn lately gave us a very interesting 
lecture on Geography as known by the ancients, 
beginning near the time of Alexander and extend- 
ing to the discovery of America. To illustrate the 
subject Mr. Joslyn referred to maps of which 
eleven of various sizes were hung near him. 
These maps were made by Mrs. H. A. Noyes, who 
spent several days on them, enlarging them from 
originals in Murray’s Geography. Crude and 
curious ideas those old nations had, one of which 
was, that the river Nile ran under the Mediterranean 
Sea by some subterranean passage. 


—Two tramps made their appearance at our 
kitchen door the other night, and asked for some- 
thing to eat. Harriet Howard made ready two 
great dishes of milk toast and two big bowls of 
hot coffee. Taking that hospitable entertainment 
out to them, one, ungratefully kicking at the chair 
brought him, said they “needn’t bring any chairs 
out for him,” and marched off. The other tramp 
after eating what was given him said, “ That other 
fellow said he didn’t like shat stuff, but I like it; it 
is good enough for the king. See, I have eaten it 
all. That other fellow don’t deserve wittles ; some 
folks don’t deserve wittles, when they behave like 
that.” He seemed so grateful for his fare that two 
great apples were given him on his departure. 

Thursday, Fan. 30.—As Mr. Hamilton was look- 
ing out of the printing-office this forenoon he espied 
what seemed a duck hovering over the water be- 
low the dam. He thought of the rifle which 
Charles Joslyn keeps and at once ran into the com- 
posing-room to find the man and gun. Not find- 
ing him there he went into the press-room, and 
fearful of losing the bird, called “Come quick! 
come quick!” C. did come quickly, but the rifle 
was not loaded; still the bird remained, and in a 
few moments C. opened the window and fired, the 
duck falling immediately into the water. How to 
get it was the next question. Mr. H. and some 
of the young folks went out with poles, and they 
had quite an exciting time; about equal, Mr. H. 
said to some, of Stanley’s adventures. The prize 
was finally gained, and a beautiful bird it was, the 
down on its breast looking like silver. It is the first 
game shot on the pond. Charles Burt took it to 
New Haven. It proves to be no duck at all, but a 
rare and valuable bird, a species of loon, called the 
Pied Billed Grebe. It is said to be very difficult to 
shoot, having often been known to dodge after see- 
ing the flash of a gun. 


Remarks at an Evening Meeting. 

¥. H. N—Our experience at O. C. goes to 
show that when the system of mutual criticism 
shall be perfected, so that God can use it as a 
lively medium of his Spirit, Communities will be 
able to take care of themselves without special 
leaders, and revivals in the churches will propa- 
gate themselves and go right along, without any 
other special measures. Indeed it is not too much 
to say that the system of mutual criticism per- 
fected will be the most effectual means of preach- 
ing the gospel and carrying salvation to the soul 
that the world has ever seen. I would say to any 
church that has no minister—If you want a revival, 
don’t send for a preacher and start a protracted 
meeting ; but organize yourselves into classes for 
mutual criticism; humble yourselves before God 
and before one another, by first confessing your 
own sins and then inviting, each from all, faithful 
sincerity in detecting your secret faults; in other 
words, wash yourselves in the spirit of truth, and 
get your neighbors to help you; and I will warrant 


you the best revival you ever saw or heard of. I 
believe that the perfecting of the system of mutual 
criticism is God’s plan for the day of judgment. 
Those who love criticism need not fear that day. 
It will be as pleasant to them as the dawn of the 
morning. The revivals that shall come by sincere 
mutual criticism will be the day of judgment and 
the beginning of the millennium. 

In the experience of the O. C. this winter the 
Community church is seen taking care of itself, and 
carrying on a revival, without preaching and almost 
without leaders of any kind. All that I did was to 
suggest the plan of devoting the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s to a series of mutual 
criticisms. William Hinds took hold of the plan 
with enthusiasm, and by my advice, devoted him- 
self to organizing the movement. His business 
was simply to receive applications for criticism, 
select the persons to serve on the criticising com- 
mittees, and put up on the bulletin board each day 
a programme for the day following, showing who 
were to be criticised and who the criticisers, and 
the times and places of meeting. This was all the 
leading there was, and there was no preaching at 
all. The committees and the Community did the 
work. A wonderful interest was manifested from 
the beginning. There were as many as fifteen com- 
mittees serving on some days, besides public criti- 
cisms in the evening meetings. The eagerness for 
heart-searching and truth-telling in those who re- 
ceived as well as those who administered, steadily 
increased, and at the close of the week many appli- 
cations remained unsatisfied, and all were enthusi- 
astic for continuing the work. The results were, 
the beginning of religious experience in some, the 
brightening of religious experience in others, and 
a substantial conversion of the whole Commu- 
nity. 

One feature of the work at O. C. which was 
particularly interesting to me was the power of 
justification that wént with the criticisms. Quite 
a number of persons who have been long regarded 
as hard cases of fixed character, offered themselves 
for public criticism, which is considered the sever- 
est ordeal of all; and I was surprised to see how 
many good things were said about them. With 
manifest love and sincerity one after another 
would acknowledge their improvement, till at last 
they would come out of the trial with an actual 
rise of reputation, and with new self-respect. 

In such cases of long-standing unpopularity, im- 
provement may have been going on for years un- 
recognized by those around them and perhaps un- 
known to themselves, till at last an occasion of 
open criticism summons their acquaintances to 
reflect, and specify observations on their character ; 
then, behold! they are found to be better folks 
than anybody—even themselves—supposed! Thus, 
in cases of chronic self-condemnation, public criti- 
cism given in perfect sincerity may be—nay has 
been—the right hand of God to lift persons out of 
the slough of despond and put a new song in their 
mouths. This is what I mean when I say that the 
system of mutual criticism perfected will be the 
best preaching of the gospel, carrying salvation to 
the soul. 


REMOVING BOILER INCRUSTATION. 
THE VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


E annually subscribe for half a dozen or 
more scientific journals, including the 
American Fournal of Science, American Chem- 
ist, Scientific American, Nature and others of 
a similar character, costing us altogether perhaps 
$30 yearly for such reading. The American Four- 
nal of Science and the American Chemist are the 
two most thoroughly scientific in their treatment of 
subjects and are, in consequence, the most trust- 











worthy, and—the least read. In fact, such ques- 
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tions as these are sometimes asked by members of 
the library committee when making out our list of 
periodicals for the coming year, ‘“‘ Who reads these 
journals? Do we take them merely for show, or 
are they of real practical value to us? Do we get 
any return from this investment which is filling our 
library shelves with books which are rarely opened 
by common folks?” Well, let us look into the 
matter and see if we do get any return which can 
be stated in dollars and cents ; or, in other words, 
let us see if we can really estimate the cash value 
of our scientific journals. 

To begin with, we will take the American Chem- 
7st. This journal costs us $5 per annum, and is 
read by a very few, not over half a dozen in all. 
Something more than a year ago our attention was 
called to an article in that paper, on the subject of 
boiler incrustations and the best method of remov- 
ing and preventing the formation of scale in steam 
boilers. The writer was a practical chemist, and 
treated the whole subject on scientific principles, 
giving the result of actual tests and experiments. 


Our ten years’ experience with hard water had 
given us a taste of what we were to expect in fu- 
ture in the line of labor and expenditure, unless 
some remedy could be found which would effect- 
ually check the rapid destruction of our boilers 
from the deposits of lime. We were having no 
end of trouble from the leaking and burning of 
boiler-tubes, to say nothing of the increased amount 
of fuel used and dangers of explosion which are 
very much increased by incrustation. We at once 
ordered a quantity of the necessary material, tan- 
nate of soda, and began using it. It required some 
little time before we could discover any effect pro- 
duced, owing to the very heavy deposit of hard 
scale with which our boilers were coated. But in 
the course of a month we observed that our boilers 
required less coal to keep up steam, and otherwise 
seemed to do their work without so much driving. 
Upon examination we found the tubes perfectly 
free from scale, and in as good working condition 
as when first put together. 

Last June we started a new thirty horse-power, 
Densmore boiler. This boiler has been in constant 
use ever since, using nothing but the hardest kind 
of water. Having occasion lately to open it.we 
found the tubes perfectly clean and free from scale 
of any kind. The inventor of the boiler, who was 
present at the time was much surprised at the re- 
sult, and declared he had never seen anything like 
it before in all his experience in making and using 
boilers. 

In regard to the amount of tannate necessary 
much depends upon the character of the water 
used. At the rate we are now using it the cost per 
annum is about $66 tor three 30 H. P. boilers. 
But as we use considerably less during the sum- 
mer when we can get more soft water and require 
less steam for heating, the annual outlay will not 
be much over $50. 

Now how mnch do we save by the use of this 
agent? 

In the two boilers at the house we use about 
$2,500 worth of coal per annum, reckoned at last 
year’s prices. which were below the prices paid any 
previous year. As near as we can now estimate, 
the cost of coal used in the Densmore boiler is 
about $375 per annum. Now according to our 
best authorities on the subject of steam and econo- 
my of fuel, a deposit of scale one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, will increase the amount of fuel required 
15 per cent.; a deposit one-fourth of an inch 
thick, will increase the fuel 50 per cent. ; a deposit 
one-half an inch thick, 150 per cent., and so on. 
From careful observation we feel warranted in as- 
suming that by the use of tannate of soda in our 
Root and Phleger boilers, we save at least 20 
per cent. in fuel; and in the Densmore boiler, 
which has to use very hard water, 25 per cent. 
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This being allowed, it is plain that $2,500 is 80 
per cent. of the amount of coal which we should 
have to use to produce the same results without 
the tannate. $2,500 as 80 per cent would be $3,125 
as the cost of the coal required in these boilers with a 
scale less than an eighth of an inch thick. A saving 
of 20 percent. would be equal to $625 in these 
two boilers. 


In the Densmore boiler we have a present cost 
of $375 as 75 per cent. of the cost without the 
tannate; $375 as 75 per cent. would be $500 per 
annum as the cost of coal without removing the 
scale in the boiler. A saving of 25 per cent. would 
be $125 dollars. 

Here then are our figures : 


Saving in coal per annum in three boilers ‘ $750 
Cost of tannate of soda per annum at highest rates 66 


Balance in favor of tannate of soda - $684 


To make sure that we are within limits we will 
call the saving in the two boilers at the house 15 
instead of 20 per cent.; and in the Densmore boil- 
er 20 instead of 25 per cent. This would reduce 
our total amount saved to $492. 


The subscription price of the American Chemist 
is $5 a year. The sum, then, which it has aided us 
in saving in one year, would renew our subscrip- 
tion for ninety-eight years, which is certainly as 
long as there is any probability of its remaining 
in the hands of its present editors. 


In this calculation we leave ow of account the 
increased wear and tear of the boilers, from the 
presence of lime-scale. We have at present no 
means of estimating the saving in this respect, but 
any one at all familiar with the effect of hard water 
on boilers, will readily admit the great practical 
value of this discovery. 6. &. €. 


FROM OUR YALE STUDENTS. 
IV. 
The Dog-Tape-worm---Its Development---Effects and 
Remedies. 

HE tenia echinoccus, or, as it is commonly 

called, the echinoccus is the only parasite of 
the dog which is dangerous to man. To get a 
clear idea of its life and development we will begin 
our observation of it where it most frequently pre- 
sents itself. This is in the form of tumors both 
in sheep, pigs, horses, cattle and man. These 
tumors occur in various forms and sizes; some 
are simple, others are made up of an aggregation 
of small tumors. In their simplest form or when 
young these tumors contain a roundish cyst or 
membranous sac enclosing a watery fluid. More 
frequently the cysts become compound by a 
process of budding. either upon the outside or 
inside, or both without and within the membrane 
of ihe original cyst, so that its size goes on in- 
creasing indefinitely until it sometimes becomes as 
large as achild’s head. If the membrane of one 
of the cysts be examined when fresh with a 
microscope there will be seen attached to it by 
means of slender stalks numbers of small oval or 
rounded heads looking something like fruit ona 
miniature plant. These heads line the membrane 
both internally and externally, and by a process of 
budding develop new cysts which in their turn pro- 
duce buds. Each of the oval heads is a hollow 
sac, which contains the real head of the young 
tape-worm. As long as these cysts remain in a 
living animal new heads are constantly forming, so 
that if the animal or man live long enough to de- 
velop a large tumor, it will finally contain many 
thousands of these minute tape-worm heads. 

If at any time a dog eat any part of an ani- 
mal containing such tumors, and swallow either 
the cyst or the detached heads, the enclosing mem- 
brane will be digested and the heads liberated. 
These soon fasten themselves by means of small 
hooks to the living membrane of the intestine, and 
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there attain their full size which is only about one 
eighth of an inch. Unlike the beef and pork tape- 
worm which become long with hundreds of joints, 
this has but three joints when mature. The last 
joint which is much the largest contains both male 
and female organs, and is capable of self impreg- 
nation. After this has matured and discharged its 
eggs the next two develop and discharge their 
eggs in like manner. A dog in this condition is 
constantly discharging and scattering thousands 
and millions of the extremely minute eggs of this 
worm wherever he goes. They are scattered among 
the grass in the fields and pastures ; they get into 
the water of brooks and springs; they are liable 
to adhere to fruit which has fallen, or to lettuce 
and other garden vegetables. 

These eggs when taken into the stomach of an 
animal or a man are acted upon by the gastric 
juice, and immediately hatch. The embryo is a 
very minute worm, different from the parent, and 
provided with hooks by means of which it bores 
its way through the lining of the intestines into the 
blood vessels, and entering the circulation is car- 
ried to all parts of the body where it develops into 
the peculiar cysts and tumors which I have de- 
scribed. Dr. Cobbold has calculated the number 
of progeny that might proceed from one egg during 
a generative cycle, and it amounts to the enormous 
sum of one hundred and fifty billions ! 

These tumors, as before remarked, occur in 
various organs of the body. When lodged in the 
brain they are most dangerous, soon causing in- 
sanity and death by their rapid growth. When 
they occur in the lungs and liver they often prove 
fatal. When the lodgment is in the vesicles or 
near the exterior of the body they may be removed 
by a surgical operation. When in the internal 
organs there is generally no remedy. The true 
nature of the diseases caused by this parasite is 
seldom known until after the death of the patient, 
when a microscopic examination reveals the truth. 

The means of preventing the spread of these 
parasites are simple although not easy of applica- 
tion in all cases. Prof. Verrill recommends the 
following plan : 

The first and most important thing is to dimin- 
ish the number of dogs to the lowest figure pos- 
sible, and then to keep them at the minimum num- 
ber; second, avoid as much as can be done the 
proximity of dogs and sheep; third, avoid feeding 
dogs with uncooked livers and other offal of sheep 
containing these parasites, or if given, let them 
be carefully examined; fourth, avoid too much 
familiarity with dogs, and especially do not allow 
children to play with them; fifth, be careful not to 
eat lettuce, fallen fruit or other raw food that has 
not been thoroughly washed, both on account of 
this and other parasites ; sixth, avoid by all possi- 
le means the use of impure water or water liable 
to be contaminated by eggs of parasites and ex- 
cretions of animals, both for household purposes 
ind for the use of animals, for such water is not 
only liable to contain echinoccus eggs, but those of 
several other tape-worms, round-worms and many 
other parasites, and is of itself unhealthy and often 
the prolific cause of disease. If water from a good 
well or a well protected spring cannot be had, the 
water used should be carefully filtered and by pref- 
erence through charcoal. 

Although this subject is by no means exhausted 
I presume enough has been said to acquaint the 
readers of the CIRCULAR with the dangers which 
attend familiarity with animals. Cc. A. B. 

The contract for the first five miles of the Gilbert ele- 
vated railway, which will reach from Chambers street to 
Ce:itral Park in New York city, was awarded on Janu- 
ary 29th, to a Boston and New York iron firm. It is 
expected that work will begin in a few days, and be 
pushed with the utmost expedition, so that the line will 
be finished to Central Park and travel begun by the end 
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of summer. By December it is expected the road will 
be in complete working order to High Ridge, where 
cars will connect with it from all parts of the country. 
Local trains will run on this road at the rate of 30 miles 
an hour, at intervals of five minutes, and stopping at 
stations half a mile apart. 


FISH-CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Il. 
THE SHAD, 

N the fish markets of Connecticut the shad in 

its season, has always stood at the head of 
the list in point of excellence and popularity. In 
the early colonial days its first appearance in the 
spring gladdened the hearts of the famished pion- 
eers, and more than once averted a threatened 
famine. Scarcely one hundred years ago salmon 
and shad were sold for the same price per pound 
on the banks of the Connecticut with the proviso 
that every buyer should take ten salmon to one 
hundred shad. As population increased the sup- 
ply did not keep pace with the demand, and of 
late years the shad has been a luxury unattainable 
by common people. But the experiments of Seth 
Green at Hadley Falls, will soon make this fish 
almost as cheap as the water it swimsin. Mr. 
Green began his experiments on the first of July, 
1867. After repeated failures he finally achieved 
a complete success, and in a few days hatched and 
turned into the river several millions of the young 
fry. In 1868 it was estimated that no less than 
60,000,000 were hatched there. 


Previous to these experiments but little was 
known in regard to the habits of this fish. Some 
old fishermen were firm in the belief that shad 
lived but one year, and nearly all, it is said, were 
obstinate in the notion that no effect of the hatch- 
ing at Hadley Falls would ever be visible. Even 
the commissioners were so much in doubt about it 
that they.did not continue their operations in 1869 
In 1870 the question of the feasibility of propa- 
gating shad was decided in the affirmative. The 
Rev. Wm. Clift in the last issue of the Phreno- 
logical Fournal says: 

“On Sunday, the 22d of May, they appeared in 
the Sound in vast numbers. Captains of vessels 
reported immense shoals of them near the surface 
of the water, all making for the mouth of the 
Connecticut river. On Monday, the 23d, over 
25,000 shad were taken from the ponds at and near 
Saybrook. The same day at Lewis-point 3,560 
were taken at one time, seven times the usual 
catch. At Hadam 700 were taken at one haul; 
at Wethersfield goo were taken during the day ; 
at Holyoke dam 450 were taken between 4 and 5 
o'clock ; and at all other places on the river so 
far as heard from the catch was unusually large, 
and the fishing continued uncommonly good 
throughout the season. 

“In 1871 the catch of shad was so great that 
the price fell from $18 to $10 per hundred and in 
the hight of the season they were even sold for 
33 per hundred. In 1872 the increase of shad in 
the Connecticut was more marked and at the 
mouth of the river the dealers resorted to the long 
discontinued practice of salting them down.” 

The success of the enterprise was now demon- 
strated, and the fish commissioners again resumed 
their labors at Hadley Falls. 50,000,000 shad 
were hatched there in 1870; in 1871, 63,000,000 ; 
in 1872, 92,000,000. 

The difference between the natural and artificial 
methods of hatching fish is almost too great to be 
appreciated except by those who give attention, to 
the subject. A full-grown shad produces about 


60,000 eggs. By the natural method not more 
than one in a thousand of these ever hatch ; but 
by the artificial method ninety-nine per cent. are 
hatched and at an expense of only five dollars per 
million. 


In 1870 the fish commissioners began 





hatching shad on the Hudson. Large numbers 
have been taken from there to stock the western 
and southern rivers; ten thousand were even sent 
as far as California and there deposited in the 
waters of the Sacramento. 

THE SALMON. 

This fish has been introduced into some of our 
rivers, but in too small numbers as yet to justify 
any conclusions in regard to the result. Some in- 
teresting facts, however, have been learned in re- 
gard to its habits. It appears that about half 
of the young fry make their way to the sea in 
the fall. ‘They are then about six months old and 
four or five inches in length. These return the 
next spring weighing from two to four pounds. 
The next fall they return to the sea again and 
come back the following spring weighing from six 
to ten pounds each. It is proposed to stock all 
the rivers north of the Hudson with this fish as 
soon as the spawn can be obtained in sufficient 
quantities. Heretofore it has been difficult to get 
salmon as we have but one river on our Atlantic 
coast where they are found. But arrangements 
have been made to obtain some from Canada and 
from Oregon. A few thousand were received from 
the latter place last fall, and a small lot also from 
Europe. After our rivers are once well stocked 
it will of course be easy to get any amount of 
spawn, and two or three hatching establishments 
would keep them well supplied at a trifling expense. 
The prospect before us then as a people is an 
abundant supply of cheap food; which means, 
better schools, more commodious, and substantial 
dwellings, and a higher civilization. B. B. 


THE HOUSATONIC DAM AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, CONN. 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—Having occasion to visit 
Derby a few days since, we learned some particu- 
lars respecting the Housatonic Dam near that 
place, which may be of interest. 

The Dam is situated a short distance above the 
confluence of the Housatonic and Naugatuck 
rivers, and exactly at the head of tide water in the 
former stream. It was builf by a joint stock 
company organized for the purpose, with a capital 
of $600,000, called the Ousatonic Water Power 
Company. The company own the land for nearly 
a mile in length, on each side of the river, and 
furnish water-power, together with factory and 
dwelling sites to parties wishing the same. The 
fact that the Housatonic river is navigable up to 
this point renders the location a very desirable one 
to individuals or companies who wish to carry on 
a business involving the transportation of heavy 
and bulky material, as docks can be built so as to 
load and unload such material at the doors of the 
manufactory, being transported thence by water 
to New York, or any other part of the world. 

The Dam is built of stone, is 870 feet long and 
22 feet high. It curves up stream, forming the arc 
of a circle having a radius of 2,000 feet. The. base 
is 20 feet thick, and the front slopes 2 1-2 inches per 
foot. The Dam, withits appurtenances, as head- 
gates, locks, etc., contains 451,000 cubic feet of 
stone, and is founded on the solid rock. The pond 
formed by this dam is five miles in length, and 
covers one thousand acres. 

The working force thus obtained is estimated at 
2,500 horse-power, of which about one-fifth is 
already inuse. The water is taken from the pond 
on the west side of the river by a canal extending 
along the bank and which can be prolonged for 
one and one-half miles. On this canal are now 
located a paper-mill, bolt works, two wood sawing 
and planing establishments, bleaching works, etc., 
and a thriving village has already sprung up 
around them. 

The Water Power Company sell the factory sites, 








but rent the water, the amount being estimated at 
a given number of cubic feet per second. Thus, 
what is called in technical language “a foot of 
water,” brings a given price. This foot of water 
is the amount of water which will flow through a 
hole one foot square, with one foot head. Under 
any head, it amounts to about five cubic feet per 
second, and is estimated to yield an actual working 
force of ten horse-power after making all proper 
deductions for friction and waste caused by the 
machinery in its application. 

Much difficulty was experienced in the construc- 
tion of the dam, and it was twice partly swept 
away by freshets. It was completed however, on the 
14th of October, 1870, and now torms one of the 
most valuable water-privileges in the country. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. D. S. 
Brinsmade, Jr., the engineer in charge, for much of 
the toregoing information, as also for kind personal 
attention. e. &, 

Walling ford, Conn., Fan. 27, 1873. 


REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
IV. 

T was announced on Saturday evening that 
Doctor Porter from Catskill, had come to our 
village to spend the Sabbath. The news was 
hailed with delight. The revival which had been 
in progress for several weeks had begun to decline, 
and the cause was apparent enough. A large num- 
ber of the converts were young people under twen- 
ty years of age. The most influential young man in 
the place, who had formerly been considered a 
model of morality, was determined to resist the revi- 
val himself and to prevent others from coming under 
its influence. He had been made a special subject 
of prayer by the church; but he would cavil, and 
start skeptical queries, and at times appear almost 
beside himself. On Sabbath morning there was an 
inquiry meeting in the ball-room of the public 
house, and Oh! what a feeling of thankfulness 
came into our hearts when we saw this young man 
and- his companions, in that meeting. Dr. Porter 
was present. He was a fine-looking, white-haired 
old gentleman, as vivacious and sprightly as 
a youth, and greatly beloved by all who became ac- 
quainted with him. He was dressed in the antique 
style, with short breeches, long stockings and 
knee-buckles. It was interesting to observe the 
wisdom, the efficiency, and wonderful adaptation of 
the Doctor’s words to the condition of each indi- 
vidual. He saw the heavy burden this young man 
was carrying and that he was looking to him tor 
help; but he passed him by without a word. That 
only increased his trouble for he thought he was 
forsaken by God and man ; but before the day was 
over he found that Christ was ready to receive the 

repentant prodigal. 


After the morning exercises in the pulpit, the 
Doctor took off his coat and commenced his ser- 
mon, as though he were determined to make a des- 
perate onset to liberate captive souls, destined to a 
hopeless bondage. There was such a mingling of 
shrewdness, humor, poetic enthusiasm and spiritual 
power in those two sermons, that the excitement 
became intense. The work moved forward with 
great rapidity until I doubt whether there was an 
indifferent family in town. I love to think of the 
harmony and unity of feeling among the people 
during that summer. It was like the spirit which 
reigns in our Community home. But a contro- 
versy between the Old and New Schools crept in 
and was conducted in a manner which was far from 
Christ-like. The excitement ran so high that a 
paper was drawn up for all the Church members to 
sign showing on which side they stood. I knew 
there was much talk about * being eternally repro- 
bated for the sin of Adam;” about “not doing 
what in all respects we were unable to do;” about 
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“being condemned for not believing in a Savior 
who died for only a part of us, and who had no 
more to do with us than he had to do with a fallen 
angel:” but these were meaningless words to my 
understanding, so when the paper was presented to 
me, I placed my name among the small minority of 
those who advocated the New School doctrines, 
because I thought they were the most spiritual. 


A marked providence followed both the revivals 
I have described. Mr. Nettleton went from our 
place to Albany to contend with Mr. Finney 
against New Measures. He was afterward in- 
strumental in producing some revivals at the South ; 
but he was never blessed with another at the North 
where the New Measure revivals prevailed. Mr. 
Johnson went from our town to Ohio, and took the 
same position against Mr. Finney which Mr. Net- 
tleton had done. His health failed immediately 
and he was obliged to leave the ministry, which is 
the last I have heard of him. Cc. B. B. 


Mrs. Partington’s last: Overhearing a young gentle- 
man say that he had bought a very good piano for only 
$350, the good old lady exclaimed, ‘‘ Three hundred and 
fifty dollars for a pianner! Why I sold a good bureau 
once myself for ten dollars !” 


THE NEWS. 





A Canadian Pacific Railroad Company has been or- 
ganized. 

Official census returns show that there are 269,000 
slaves in Cuba. 


Prof. Tyndall gives five hundred dollars to found a 
Tyndall prize in the Yale Scientific School. 

Prof. G. F. Barker is delivering a course of lectures 
on the Spectroscope in Cooper Union Hall, New York. 

Mark Twain lectured to a fifteen hundred dollar house 
in Hartford recently, and gave the entire receipts to the 
poor. 


A boiler explosion on the 3d inst. at Syracuse, at 
Geddes rolling-mill, injured eight persons, and damaged 
property to the amount of $5,000. 

M. F. Maury, formerly commander in the United 
Sates Navy and an author of some note, died at his 
home in Lexington, Va., Saturday, the Ist inst. 

A dispatch from Calcutta says: “ An earthquake has 
occurred at the city of Lehree in the Territory of Scin- 
de, attended by heavy destruction of human life. The 
disaster overtook the city so suddenly and unexpectedly 
that no escape from the terrible doom was possible. It 
is estimated that upward of five hundred persons per- 
ished.” 

The testimony of Cabinet officers is favorable to the 
new system of appointment by competitive examina- 
tions. They concede that the Government is served with 
greater efficiency, and that the new appointees are as a 
rule more intelligent than their predecessors. An inci- 
dental advantage is the relief it affords officials from the 
ceaseless persecution of office-seekers. 

A party of professional men to the number of two 
hundred assembled at Delmonico’s on the 4th inst. to 
take part in a banquet given in honor of Professor Tyn- 
dall, who is about sailing for England. The most no- 
ticeable speeches of the occasion, and the happiest in 
point of manner and matter, were those of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Evarts, and the learned Professor himself, 
who made an eloquent plea in behalf of scientific re- 
search conducted out of love for abstract truth. 


The Hartford Courant says: “ Recently at the Poly- 
technic Schooi in Paris, one of the professors, on in- 
quiry, found that in each grade in the school the stu- 
dents who did not smoke outranked those who did 
smoke, and that the scholarship of the smokers steadily 
deteriorated as the smoking continued. On account of 
several trustworthy reports of such a nature, the minis- 
ter of public instruction in France issued a circular to 
the directors of colleges and schools forbidding tobacco 
to students as injurious to physical and intellectual de- 
velopment.” 

A bill passed the House of Representatives on the 
Ist inst. providing that all contracts, vouchers, receipts 








and papers of every description, relating to the payment 
of money on Government account, shall be made public 
record and open to the inspection of any person during 
business hours. The importance of a law like this will 
be seen, when it is known that many of the Indian 
agents have not been in the habit of keeping any ac- 
count of their transactions, and that a greater per cent- 
age of money appropriated for the Indians is stolen than 
is applied to its lawful use. 


There seems to be a movement toward reform this 
winter on the part of our national legislators at Wash- 
ington. The franking privilege will be extinct after 
the 1st of June next, and now a bill is before the House to 
abolish the mileage of members and pay only their ac- 
tual traveling expenses. The highest amount of mile- 
age drawn by a member is that of Delegate Garfield 
of Washington Territory, who receives seventeen hun- 


, dred and eighty-five dollars : the lowest that of Mr. Mer- 


rich of Maryland, sixteen dollars. As the members 
from the Pacific coast have free passes over the Pacific 
Railroad, the payment seems doubly extravagant. 

A terrible boiler explosion occurred at the American 
Iron Works, Pittsburg, on the 3d inst. A battery of 
four boilers went off with one deafening roar, killing 
seven men outright and wounding about a dozen more. 
The buildings were very badly damaged. The cause is 
as yet unknown. The engineer examined the boiler 
gages only a few moments before the explosion and 
found plenty of water. The boiiers had been used five 
years. This establishment is the most extensive nail 
and spike factory in the country, covering an area of 
seven acres, and employing three thousand men. The 
nail makers were, fortunately, on a strike at the time 
or the loss of life wouid have been far greater. 


An event which is likely to have great influence on 
the business interests of our country is the arrangement 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury with several of 
the most eminent banking houses of Europe and Ameri- 
ca for the sale of $300,000,000 U. S., five per cent. 
bonds, redeemable after the 1st of May, 1881, prin- 
cipal and interest payable ‘in gold coin of the present 
standard. Foreign investors will be eager purchasers, 
for the reasons that the rate of interest is nearly double 
that received for a large part of all the securely invested 
capital in Europe, and also that the Messrs. Rothschild, 
who are large takers of the loan, have never failed to 
negotiate any security, to the introduction of which they 
were willing to lend the name of their great house. 


“ KNOWING.” 





I. 

You say you know them, since they every day 

Go glancing by with gentle, jesting speech ; 

But are you sure you any more than reach 

Their outer crust ; life’s upper, coarser clay ? 
Il. 

You do not know where ’tis they find a balm 

Fur all life’s hurts, nor why they sweetly sleep ; 

You cannot read them rightly when they weep 

Or tell their peace with God ; their inmost calm. 
111. 

Is it then knowing all or any part 

By one another just to brush and graze ? 

With touch of hand, and formal, courtly phrase ? 

Do these betray the deep things of the heart? 
IV. 

Nay, they are deeper far and precious more— 

The heart’s hid sorrows and the heart’s hid mirth. 

Then wisely hold all else as little worth, 

And seek if you may find to these a door. 
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To P. R. M., Montreal, Ca.—You will find in our 
Hand-Book a brief sketch of our regulations, &c. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, {S] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, {M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History oy American Soctalisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price bound in cloth, §1.s50. 


Salvation jrom Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘* Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. ‘ 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘* Salvation from Sin,’ “*Dixon and his 
Copyists,” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20: price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird's- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





